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The systematic and scientific study of socialization --the process 
‘by which individuals selectively acquire the skills, knowledge, values 
and dispoSitions that enable them to participate as more or less effective 
members of groups and the society!--has only recently been approached from 
the perspective. of how current thepry and research in the field of socializa- 
tion or social behavior as a whole might profitabl¢ be integrated,“ The : 
major problem in developing .an emertedt theory of socialization, as Goslin 
notes, has been "the difficulty in integrating sociological, anthropological 


and psychological conceptions of the social-learning process," While the 


socialization is extremely broad, a‘few concrete issues or/common themes 


great ‘diversity of theoretical and methodological approacheg to the study y 
d 


emerge that are dealt with by nearly all who contribute fo the study of 
social learning as a, distinet Field, 

One central and important’ issue which helps to establish the framawork 
for this paper that is nana held and runs explicitly through the writings 
of most researchers who ntain this socialization perspective, is that a 
PRreQuisThe for learning a great many wextsbe interaction skills resiites in 
the "development of linguistic and cognitive symbolic processes. hs Goslin 
nojes: . . . +R 

At the most elementary level .... verbal skills are 
a prerequisite for learrming most roles. ...[moreover] it 
is- apparent that individuals differ,widely with respect 
to the qualities they bring to situations in which role- 
learning and/or role-negotiation is necessary. ... Since 
a great part of role-learhing is mediated by symbolic 
processes of one sort or another, we may expect to find 
considerable differences between individuals in their , 
ability to learn many roles according to their facility 


with language and the degree of their conceptual develop- 
ment generally. 


Hence, there is widespread agreement that the socialization of the 
individual from early childhood to adult forms oF symbolic interaction is 
nre.tly Podjlitated by, or largely dependent upon, the develop ent, compre- 
hension and use of language. As Smith cond Miller note in theimintroduction 
to the proceedings of a landmark (conference on language development : "Anyone 
who, in the spirit of this century,” ‘tries to cope With the intricacies of 
human thought Finds it necessary first to cope with the intricacies of the 


symbolic systems through which human thought meskes itself manifest, "9 Thus, 


~ 


language development and symbolic interaction have ranked high, in impor- 
tance as a topic of study and research in Anthropology, linguistics, social 
psychology, and speech ommunication, . 
Linguistic anthropologist Dell Hymes - makes the point that the "study 
of an adequate theory of language in interaction with social setting has 
fi, enlisted scholars from all the social sciences in a common enterprise... and 
the need for such a study is clear because the unity of language and social 
life is rooted in the integrity of the message as an act,"6 From his research 
in sociolinguistics,’ Basil Bernstein maintains that a "public language" 
facilitates” sensitivity to social interaction, because "language is considered 
one of the most important means of imtieting, synthesising, and reinforcing 
ways of thinking, feeling and behavior which are FuREEAOnBt Ly related to the’ 
social group." nu? Similarly, Blumenthal, in reviewing ‘the early research in 
psyehglinguistics, indicates that the acquisition of language was one of the 
most intensively studied prablems in the Field.? In a recent text on social 
, psychology Roger a glee almost one-seventh’ of its pages to the topic 
of language acquisit n and the role of language in socail behavior.” Finally, 
within the Field of speech commynication it has recently been recognized by 
those who are attempting to develop a theory of human communication that the 
“study of language and spsech communication behavior are central concerns in 
speech communication education, The most notable cantributors‘to Enis 
~ position have been Ulilliams, Wood and Hopper. 2 ; 
The convergence of these many theoretical points of view and contribu 
tions to the study of the development of the social use of language comes 
mainly from-two areas: psycholinguistics and, sociolinguistics. As offshoots 
from linguistics, anthropology, psychology and sociology, the terms identify, 
, not so much disciplinary affiliation, as problem interests within the larger 
context of research in human communication, Each term, then, represents a 
‘ set of interests in language shared by the social sciences as a whole. Buf 
just as psychologists don't stuey all of human behavior, psycholinguists 
and socialinguists don't study all of communication skill development, / 
In current ,usage developmental psycholingujstics is concerned with identi- 


fying and studying those psychological processes that contribute to.the 


acquisition, production and comprehension -of: languane. Among the major {! 


categories of the psycholinguist's subject matter are the relationship be- 

tween language and thought (or cognition), universals in language acquisition, 
language development ‘in the child (acquisition of earliest sounds and word 
combinations), first grammars, early granmatical rules and the operation of 
transformational Tules, and comprehension ‘versus production of eech (linguistic 
competence) i 7. , 


‘\ 
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Sociolinguistics can be described as the study of verbal behavior in 


“terms of the social characteristics of, speakers, their cultural. batkground, 
the ecological (situational) properties of the environment in which they in- 


teract, and most important, the level of funcii-nal communication competence 


12 This perspective of the sociolinguistic position 
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‘a given speaker possesses, 
comes mainly from the "symbolic Pinar Bee ton ARES tradition. ‘This view ex- 
_amines language as a situational prguetion which varies py the definitions 
given objects, selves, others, time, place. and the social relationship be-- 
tween speakers, - 
Sociolinguist' s of the. symbolic iiieuaabbontet tradition who are work- 
ing within the ‘general framework of socialization theory are dealing with a 
construct that suggests a rather unique view of social interaction, In its | 
broadest sense "symbolic interaction" refers to the wa viduals act to- 
ward or communicate with each other as individuals OLE within social 
contexts, /" .In more specific terms, the social interactionist, in addition : 
to studying how groups, institutions, and abstract sotial structures give 
form, direction and meaning to the everyday lives. of people, is’ specifically. 
and uniquely interested in the symbolic and strategic processes and expyessions 
developed and utilized by individuals engaging in social interaction, This 
construct goes beyond the view of socidl interaction as a medium through 
which certain sociological or psycholopical determinants of behavior move 
to bring ‘about given forms of human behavior. social interaction is seen 
to be of vital imaortenen in its oun right; it is a "process that forms 
human conduct instead of being merely ‘a means or a setting for the expression 
or release of jhuman conduct."2? 2 = 
what pe the interaction "symbolic" is the action associated with the 
communication exchange. The individuals interacting with one another have to 
take accaunt Of and "manage" what each other is doing of is abput to do; they 


must fit their individual lines of activity in some manner to the actions of | 


b, : 


significant others. Engaging in symbolic interaction involves interpreta- 
tion of. the action of others' bodily movements, expressions, tones of voice, °’ 
requests, commands, non verbal: cues, and any number of persuasive strategieg 
or transactions, A key feature of thts joint association of symbolic inter- 
action is that the individuals involved must refilectively, take each other's 
Toles and "manage" the communic&étion exchange (in specific situational contexts. 
This view of sociolinguistics {s largely a revision of the Mead-Cooley-Piaget, 
Perspective on the genesis of self in relation to the concept of language in’ 
social interaction, 1° Sociolinguistic competence in this context would be 
equivalent to the child's social "symbolic abilities." 

, The case for sociolinguistic description and study is best made by 
Hymes who maintains that: ; 


eefailure to postulate a model and taxonomy of socio- 
linguistic systems as a goal will perpetuate a long- 
Standing unsatisfactory state of affairs, namely, the 
Failure of scientific study to address itself to the 
unity of language and social life, This unity .is rooted 
in the use of language in gocial life; in the integrity 


/ 
of the message as an act, 


s . 
Thus, the study of sociolinguistics, rather than starting with des- 


‘criptions of a stngle language, and, proceeding to look for cognitive and 
developmental ¢oxrélates -and consequences, starts with the description of 

‘ speech community, and of the V, bal repertories of individuals who compose 
oe: ; 

while the differences: between these two areas of study are not in 

actuality as sharply delineated as tiditeted above, >? there are important 
differences and points of view with regard to several fundamental processes 
of communication development within each developmental scheme, The most 
important issue has to do with the.question of communication competence, 

The commgnality here is that while competence is of central concern to both 
psycholinguistic and sociolinguistic study, the way in which the concept is®*. 
“accounted for and explored is very different. 

. In the case of developmental psycholinguistics, the concept of language 
competence has been systematically examined from the standpoint of linguistic 
capacity (development of grampars, syntax, sentence length, etc.) and the 
psychological mechanisms that interact with the production of verbalizations 
(memory, intellect, motivation, etc.). The most widely accepted view of 


competence seld by psycholinguist's is that "the speaker-hearer's knowledge 


of his-language --the finite system of rules which enable him to comprehend 
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and produce an infinite number of novel sentences."“9 ‘This view of linguistic 
competence (grammatical sroudteiea) is kept separate from or contrasts with 
performance (what people can and te comprehend and produce), For the psy- 
cholinguist, performance is not competence, but "the expression or realiza- 
tion of competence in behavior, "22 Behavior (performance), then, is one's 
state of "functional" adequacy. . 
The sociolinguist takes exception to this naprow view of competence, 
maintaining that "there are several sectors of communicati competence, of 
which the grammatica¥ is [only] one,"*“The most persuasive plea for and state- 
ment of an expanded description of competence is made by Hymes who maintains 
that "competence {is] the most general term for the capabilities of a person 
eeand ...It:is dependent upon both (tacit) knowledge and (ability for) 
use."*) Given this point of view, we find that’ competence is not Bst know= 
ledge of the underlying rules of grammar, but knowledge of ‘the rules of use 


(performance) in situational or interactional communication situations, Again, 


according ta Hymes: "Development of the child's ability to communicate is in- 


Fluenced as much by his ‘sensitivity to Gommuhicative demands of ‘the speech 


situation as by his increasing linguistic knowledge. "24 


Hence, the ecquisition of, competence for use can be8tated in the same 


terms as acquisition of competence for grammar: 


wfthin the developmental matrix in which knowledge 
of the sentences of a language is acquired, children 
also acquire /knowledge of a.set of ways in which sen- 
tences are uged. From a finite experience of speech 
acts and thejr interdependence with sociocultural 
features, thpy develop a general theory of,the speaking 
appropriate fin their community, which they employ, like 
other forms jof tacit cultural knowledge Seompetence) in 
- conducting {1 interpreting social life, ; 


This sociocultural perspective now provides us with a rationale for the 

importance of studying fhe unity of language and social life. Fof not’ aply 

do children develop the] use of phonology, morphology and syntax (as well as 
extra-linguistic cues) Jsuhich permit us to identify their linguistic compe- 
tynce at a very early ame, bul the, slso learn at a very garly age when to 
speak, when to be quiet), when to use ritual language, when to use poltte forms 
and when to shift lapgu ge to a multilingual community or to some form uf 
social dialect/(appropriiateness). In short, ‘a child becomes able to accomplish 


a repertoire of speech fects or strategies, to take part in interactional speech 


a . 
° 


events, and. to evaluate! their eccomplishment by others. 


ry, 
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STUOYING THE. STRATEGIC USE _OF LANGUAGE 
The question ta he raised now, is, how does one study the deve lopment 
of Functional and strategic aspects of communication 7, We have set out a 
rationale for the importance of such a study, and suggested the need in terms 
of an expanded view -of language competence, but we have yet to establish a = 
specific conceptual framework that will aid us in detailing the underlying 
Capacities or processes when lanquage (speech) is used in "strategic" inter- 
action situations. \ , : 
Although a few studies’exist which attempt to explore various elements 
_of the development of this social-cognitive activity, these studies and 
approoches have not, in the main, been tied to any unified framework or 
descriptive typology which attempts to describe or explain the ipteraction 
of sucht variables as communication "routines," situation or setting, or 


26 


communicative strategy. Wé are still very much in the ‘territory-mapping 


stages when it comes to studying the use of language in interaction with 

social setting. ° ; \ ; ° Me 
One eh useful structural framework or methodological system for 

studying the development of this socialecognitive activity, however, comes \/ ’ 

from the sociological symbolic-interactionist perspective and is called RK 

"Role-Taking." The concept stems from the formulation that sees socializa- 

tion in role-development or role negotiation terms, Here sociali#ation is 

‘a “tubeway peocess where both socializer and socializee are changed in signi- 

ficant way as a result of this’ contractual characteristic of social inter- 

‘action, The social role behavior expected of an. individual in a given in- ‘e 

teraction is derived from and influenced by one's perceptions, expectations PP ck 

and skills in taking into account the behavior and actions of significant 

, others in specific situstional contexts, ~ z s 
while ‘the conceptualization of role- taking ant: Eonmunication behavior 

and developnent has 2 number of theoretical contributors (Mead, Cooley, 

Piaget, Vygotsky, Goffman, Flavelt, etc. )5 27 the most gignificant statement : 

of this concept comes (fren ‘the social psychology of George Herbert Mead, 26 

According: to Meady man! s symolic communication invol es "role-taking" or 

"taking the role of, the other." In simple terms this/ can be described. as 

the: process whereb ran individual imaginatively: constructs .the perspectives, 


values, attitudes jof the other, and thus “anticipates the behavior of the 


oo ‘ as - g < 


ei . . Te 
other,<” The learned symbols which require role-taking for their communi- 
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cation Mead called "signifioant -symbols. The basic operation here is a, 


tud-perf@bn communicative interaction’ in whiéh person A makes a gesture 
which 8 perceives, and responds to (the term "gesture" is used in the broad- 
est possible sense to include any observable behavior on A's part, but with 
“special reference to verbal communication. ), As Mead describes it: 


The gesture is that phase of the individual act to 
which adjustment takes place on the part of other in- 
dividuals in the social process of behavior. The 
vocal gesture becomés 4 significant symbql... when. 
it has the same effect om the individual making it 
that it has on fre individual to whom it is addressed 
or who \explicitly responds to it, and thus involves, 2 

. reference to the self of the individual making it. 


Since satdWekina is involved in virtually all coftmunication. inter- 
action by means of significant symbols, this sugg?sts that the individual , 


communicator is able to not only imagine ‘and anticipate: ("plan for") how 


the recipient of his communication understands and/or will respond to that 


a . 5 
communication (taking' the role of a "single" other), but the se here can 


adopt the attitudes of what saet calls a "generalized other" as well ( a 
‘team, group, or whole s society).” what echildren seem to be deueloning hére 
is a. cognitive-social perception of how significant souhnia® might «think or 
behave in a given communication situation in general, as well as inferring 
how signifacant "others" Would respond or behave in specific strategic in- 
teraction communication situations. based on whatever specific information - 
the child an extract and "manage" from the immediate situation, This is 
very similor to Werner's orthogenetic principle which qtates:- "whenever 
developmen: occurs, it_ proceeds from a state of ak globality and lack 
of differentiation to a state of increasing differentiation, Srticuleticn, 
and hierarchic integration."-> A ' “4 

Finally, the crucial and central importance of language (verbal communi- 
cation) in. thts role-taking process should™be underscored, It is through 
lanquage (significant symbols) that the child acquires the meanings and 
definitions of those ground him, «By learning the symbdls of his groups, 
he comes to iernaiies their definitions~of events or things, including’ 
their definitions of his oun conduct. As Doby notes: 


Language not only enables man to externalize and 
_ Objectify his thouohts, it also permits him to reflect 
ack upon tholght, ~o evolve and modify his thought 
and hence develop a sense of self-awarehess or self- 
’ behavior, Since speech i¢ learned from others, it/ is 
social in are in and“tn time comes to hfive self- dfrective 


/ 


properties. * n 


9: 


5. 
‘Thus, it seems clear from the above that Mead identifies language as the 
central mechanism or petain of the individual's role-taking capacity, ° 
The relevance of “Meads theory te the present study is obvious. First, 


_ within his notion of. the significant symbol, he provides a useful definition 


of intentional, deliberate communication, *as distinguished from the numerous 
“exchariges of ten doosely called "Communicative." With Mead's perspective it 
should be possible to look at a.much larger domain of communication competence. : 
Secondly, it is relevant because of the central place given, to communication < 
processes in human development, and to the importance of role-taking in 
communication processes. @ +s if 


. 


»ROLE-TAKING AND STRATEGIC COMMUNICATION: TG DESCRIPTIVE FIELD STUDY REPORTS 


“. 


The concept of role-taking aad its relations hip to communication behavior 
is being viewed here as a developmental process. This position rests on the 
assumption that while adults Be Aa amount of time with varying 
degrees of success trying to make accurate gu@ésses about the abilities, know 
ledge, attitudes, motives, etc. of others with respect to specific communi- 
cgtion situations (role-taking behavior), the child's ability to engage in 
this sort of strategic social-cognitive enterprise is clearly just evolving. 
Hence the central focus of the following field studies wis to examine. on at 
descriptive level he ‘acquisition and activity of the chil’ communicative 
behavior as he seeks to predict what the perspectiye of, andthere individual 
ale be and adapt his communication gla ss ategy" and information to the needs 
of the lisicnur. In short, what st are directly related 
to rble-taking behavior, ' gap a 


The most extehsive reseatch work on the dbueVennenk of réle-tisking 
skills to date has been conducted by Flavell and his ‘associates.-” Flavell's 
series of pilot field studies have established the groundwork For researth on 
the deve lopmental acquisition ‘and staves of role-taking Hehaviae, 

~The results of Flavell's, descriptive research clearly jndicdtes that — 
role-t 9 activity is very much age dependent, especially in “terms ‘of the 

“stages af dave ipEene @ child goes through* (Flavell describes this ‘process 

yan ’ térnis of what the-.child needs to Ente got keu haw to do, in order to - 
achieve any! role- taking-mediated ‘end). = The child aoe to Know,‘ fan example, 


that phere ‘is. such a- thing as . "persriective” (exis tence), and tHat others .see 


3 


- 


“a 


- 
things differently; that | ‘an analysis of the others’ perspective’ is called 
for (need); that an analysis needs to be carried out -inéa particular/way 
‘€prediction); that this newly rrived at perspective and analysis of the 


, ,Pelevant "other" role attributes must be maintained separately from one's 


own perspective (maintenance); |and finally, that these thoughts and newly 


"managed" perspectives, can be pplied or translated into specific communi- 


‘cative acts: (application), -y ; F 


n , 
As might be expected, most younger children manage most of these 
stages quite badly, although they do have gome unders Landing of perspective 

by the time they enter school. With respect to older. children, - the data ~ 


from a variety of studies suggests. that knowledge: of "person perception" 


; develgps on a nunber of fronts during senha ent idhoad.77, 


\ r * . 

STUDY Hl. + : 7" 
Aurning specifically toa studies relating role-taking (RT) to "strategic" 

interaction communication, we find one by Flavell which deals with children's ‘ 


38 


‘ability to ersuade others, In Flavell's study, children in grades 3, 7, 


and 11 werf asked either to sell something (a tie), or convince one of their 


a 
{parents (using a photograph) thet they should have a television set in their © 


own room, » The children were asked to use eyery argument they cou think of 


{ % . 
which might convince: the significant other to buy the cbject for them. The 


results were tabulated in terms of.the number of different’ arguments, type of 
arguments, and an overall general "persuasiveness" SCOre. 

Significant’ differences between the three age groups were found, ‘in- 
dicating that older children produce more. total arguments and a greater 
“variety of arguments. ‘Older children were alsq judged to have produced more 
."persuas ive" messages. A 

Flavell notes in tne discussion auBtior oF his etudy that. the develop- 
ment of a persuasive repertoire is a very significant ‘expression of the 
growth of role-taking skills, and perhaps "makes up a substantial minority . 
of the average child's daily verbalizations.... [Furthermore] the child's 
ability to peeeeee: others BEpeaS to lie at the crossroads of numerous other 
developing behaviors. ..% such as his social ‘perception “of humart motivation, n39 8 
Flavell concludes his discussion with a number of ‘recommendations for future 


invéstigation which are now the focus of the next study. 


‘ . . : _ . . 


STUDY vl 


The purpose of this second pilot study was to expand upon Flavell's 


investigations and incorporate some of his suggestions for uncovering 
developmental trends. Encpuraging’ subjects simply to produce all the per- 

. suasive arguments they could think of, and stressing only sheer quantity 
as it ‘did, Flavell's Study provides | little direct information about, the 
Child's evaluation of the relat ive éfficacy of different types of appeals, 
or of different temporal or structural organizations of a given set ‘of aria 
appeals, etc. Et might be. possible, for example, to obtain this kind or 
information ‘by presenting, ebteedy: constructed persuasive messages and 
have the child make choices: ‘present. two arguments and ask him which he 
would. judge to be more effective in-a. given situation, and tell why. 
Methods of this sort might demonstrate interesting age changes in the 
preference hferarchy: younger children prefer argument-type X above all 
others; older children opt for Y, judging X to be either ineffective or 
would increase sales resistance; still older children might détect subtle 
flaws in y and find reasons for preferring still another argument, given 
a porticular-persuasee, and context, “ 

A second series of tasks could also be developed in an attempt to 
find out what cognitive social (RT) capacities correlate with communica- 
tion behaviors, In short, is the capacity for role-taking in a given 
communication behavior. context similar to the capacity needed to attribute 


a 


motivations to significant others ? : \ # 
o, : 
METHOD ! 

Subjects. Sixty (N=60) subjects were used in this study from grades 

4 (N=18), 5 (N=21) and 6 (N=21) with an age range of,9 to.12 years, Children. 

. were selected from three ethnic- groups: Anglo (N=19), Black- (N=14) and Spanis sh 
» Speaking (N=27); Two schools €Schonl ¥ and School II, a Title I School); and 

‘one socio-ecenomic group (lower), : 


ba) 


@ . Procedures. All subjects were visited once (approximately twenty-five 
“minutes per child) by a field researcher (a female undergraduate-in either 
the Child Development or Speech- Communication-curriculum), Two short Rbdle- 
Taking Tasks _RITz1 &8 II) were atiministered to each child individually with 
all sessions’tape recorded, Each interviewer administered the RTT's in' the 
same order to an equal number of different ethnic groups, 
Techniques, Each sub ject was- administered Si RTT's ‘daatened to examine. 
the child's ability to take anothers perspective. The first.tesk (RTI) is a 
direct assessment® of RT capacities in terms,gof, the’ develnpment of ‘communication 
behaviors; The second task (RTT-II) an indirect: assessment of conceptual ae 
capacities for RT behavior. 2 “ os 
12, aaa ° ‘ 
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RITe1: The first task ‘was designed to explore the development of 
sogial and "strategic" communication behavior as it relates to RT skills,, 
The procedure involyéd two distinct but related parts:. 


A. Part one involved a simple open-ended question and 
answer session between S and.interviewer, The. child's 
task was to’examine a series of large colored and highly 
attractive photographs (pictures of toys, sports equip- 4 
menty bikes,-"Hot Wheels" etc.) and indicate how he/she 
might go about gétting them from their mother or father, 
They were asked to "say’ everything they cduld think of, 
use any Argument to convince’ their _sethey should 


have the _(object)." | - 
Part two in this .communication strategy task asked the 

. child to examine a series of previously prepared (written 
out on large cards) persuasive strategies or "sales 
pitches," and select out,from ‘this group of strategies 
which one he/she thought would work best on. his/her 
parents and tell why » a iW ; 


This task, which was treated in more and ‘more acne ways, was 
analyzed and scored for’differences on egocentricism-social dimension, 
levels® of abstraction, level of RT strategy, and a "management" score. 

’ The expectations were as follows: That older children would develop a 
larger number, variety and ratio of appeals; that the. strategies used 
would be more abstract; that evidence of RT skill would be greater! and 
that they would “manage” the information to a greater degrde than younges 
children. ‘ 


* RTT-I1: THe second task was % social perception test designed ec ex- 
nine how children understand and take on the social perspective (thoughts 
and feelings) of significant others, This tdsk ‘has several steps: 


A, 1 to S: "what I would like you t@ do now is to, think of 
‘a situation when someone you like (maybe your best friend) 
‘hurt or disappointed you, or did something to you or did 
something to something that was yours, (Can you think about 
such a situation ? (maybe I had to help the child establishes 
the name of a friend). Take a minute to think apaus it and 
tell me about it." ( , 


. S describes the situation, \ ‘ 
I to S:"Now I want. you to do isto try and remember 
what you were thinking and feeling during this situation. 
Teli me what you were thinking and feeling during this 
situation (1 proves). ' . 


§ describes what he/she was thinking and feeling, 


I to S:*"Now I would ‘like’ you to do something that is much 
more difficult (harder) .,ok? I want you to try real hard 
for a minute to put yourself in the other persor's (your 
friends shaes., How did he/she feel, what was he/she thinking 
and reeling dugins this situation ? Try to take on-the other 
persons viewpoint (thoughts). °. 2 


F, 5 thinks a bit and reports on the situation from others! view, - 
* s t . 


* 
- 


* * 
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"This social.perspective tusk was analyzed in terms of how the child 

_systematically takes on anothers perspective (thoughts and feelings). The 

expectation is).that children up to age 10-11 (grade.6) will be totally eqo- 

centric on this task as taking anothers perspective requires an ability .to 

thoroughly differentiate between self and another and to ,attribute motiva- 

. tions to the other, ~ Older children should also denunstrate a higher level . 
of abstraction, "management" and RT’ skili. 


; " y 


| RESULTS: 


™ 


/ A A 
. * An analysis of the results: is divided intd fees parts. First we have 
the results of RTT-la,h, in terms _oaf the expectations set out above; second 
the results from RIT-II are reported; and finally, selected variables from the 
results) of RTT=I and-RTT-II are correlated (Summary table of RTT-I 8 II average 
Mean scbres appears on page 13). / 


” 
: / 
ig / 


RTIT-I: . / 


1. Number, Type and Ratio of M eals 
As expected, Older children Cath grade) in the open-ended 


' task situation (RTT-Ia) pot only used a greater number of 

‘ appeals on the average (5,47 compared to 3,50 for 4th grade 
and 3,89 for Sth’ grade for School 1), but a greater variety 
and higher ratio of diff¢rent anpeals (the number of different 
appeals dividell by the number of total appeals), with the 
averages or differences.between 4th and Sth grade less marked 
€.626 and .652° versus -647) than between the 4th,and €th srades, 


An F test for significance was conducted on’ the number of dppeals, 
/ number of different- enpeals, and the ratio of cifferent appeals 
to number of appeals acrbss al) three grades, ethnic,groups and 
for both schools, ‘Analysis.of variance revealed significant 
effects for number of appeals versus grade level Overall (F=3,81, 
Pes 05), with a follow-up test for siqnificence among the various 
means done jwith Dunn's Multiple Comparison Test indicatjng that 
-the-main s gnificant difference was between grade 4yand 6 (pg,05); 
. and for nupber of different appeals versus grade ovetall (F=5,44, 
ne. O01), with Dunn's Multiple Comparison Test -shquying -the matn 
difference again Heswenn grade 4 and 6 (p¢.05). 
» 
‘Levels of Aietenetian (Range of scores: 1-5) 
The degree'to which the child was able to develop an overall 
cammunication strategy .that focused on the specific object and/ ?- 
or its attributes, or on constructs that were adupted specifically 
for speetfic target receivers (as onpposed to very global or random 
strategies and target statements) resulted ip an abstraction level 
score, 


The results indicate ‘that older children seem to "abstract" more 

from either their own experience (RTT=-la) when developing an 
open-ended communication strategy, or when selecting from already 
prepared strategies (RTT-Ib), Again, the differences ere more 
noliceshle ape 4th and 6th grades (not tested for Statistical 
significance). 
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3, "Management" Score (Range of scores: 1-5) 
Closely related to the lével of abstraction is the "manogement" 


score,. If role-taking is an inferential process im part, and 
children "manage" information not only on the basis of what 
they know in general, but Prom what they: can extract from the 
situation, then one would expect that for RTT-Ia and RTT-Ib 
("prepared" strategies), older children would have a higher 
score, 3 


The resultg indicate that while older children had higher 
averages on the "management" score, there were no significant 
differences across grades,or schools, 41 


There were significant differences, however, across ethnic groups 
when scores from both schools were combingd, A Kruskal-Wallis 
Non-Parametric ‘analysis of variance revealed significant differen- 
*ces in terms of "management" scores ba Geen the three ethnic groups 
.on the first RTT-Ia (H=6,716, 05). The "management" score on 
RTT-Ib approached significance =5.10, with 5,99 required for p .05), 


4, Eqocentrism Score (Range of scores: 1-5) & 


Another global measurement found to be grade dependent, . The 
average score decreases With age in this case, indicating that’ 
‘oldér children are less egocentric in their choices of a per- 
‘guasive strategy (not tested for statistical signifitance), 


5. Role-Taking Level . 
Two Separate scores were derived for this key variable, .First 
“a global evaluation of the child's RT skill was ‘determined for 


both levels of the first task (RTT-Ia,b).” ° 


~ 


Camparing the level of RT skill during the open-ended portion 

of the test (Rt-Ia) wifh the "prepared" strategies part (RTT-Ib), 

we find an increase in pcores (Range: 1-5) not jonly across grade 
levels, but across task’ situations as well, A/Kruskal-Wallis 
non-parametric analysis of ‘variance revealed significant differences 
on RTT-Ia for 4th versus 5th versus 6th grades when combined for 
both schools (H=8,114, p¢,05). Significant differences across 
schools or grades for ATT-Ib did not materialize. 


Differences between ethnic groups with scores for both schools 
combined were also significant on RTT-Ia (H=0,294, pQ.05), and 
approuched significance (H=5.381, with 5.99/required for p .05) 
Son RIT-Ib, 

iv we ~~ 


An additional numericSl score for RTT-Ib was derived which turned 
out to be more valuable in terms of interpreting the extent ta 
‘which children were able to role-take when they were asked to 
make chcices among prepzred.sal&s pitches’/for two items and tell 
why it would work best (RTT=Jb score here= O8J1 + 0832). A low 
score (1) would indicate almost no instance of RT skill, that is, 
the child was not able to’select en appropriate strategy or tell 
why it would work far @specific target. A score of, (2) would 
indicate that at least ane appropriate strategy and reason were 


+ 


Role-Tak ing Level Cont'd ; : 
matched for a specific target; for a score-of (3) \at least 
half the total number possible were matched; and far a score 
of (5) the child would have to dempfstrate failrly complete 
knowledge of the appropriate relationship between strategy 

‘ and target and give several reasons. 
The averaged numerical scores indicate only a slight | trend in 
the right direction, with children at grade level six selecting — 
and matching strategies for appropriate target "réeeivers™ with 
a moderate -leyel of success’ (almost half the total- Aumber of 
possibilities), An analysis of variance reveals that for only 
School I was there a significant difference betueen g ae on. z 
RTT-Ib when scores for 0821 + 0092 dere combined (H=6.099, p05), 
when the scores for both schools were combined for gradgs 4th © 
versus 5th versus 6th, a level of ‘significance for RTT-Jb was 
almost reached (H=5,741, with 5.99 required for p .05), Scores 
on RTT-Ib for School II across grades aad Fue the three ethnic 
ie across echacis did not reach i 


» ) 


RTT-II: 


The second role-taking task which examined how children understand | 
and take on the social perspective (perceptions of thoughts and feelings) .of 


significant others, was also evaluated in terms of two Breben.. scores and one 
numerically based score, 


7 1. Level of Abstraction (Range: 1-5) é | 
The degree to which, the child was able to focus on’ a variety of | 
features concerning the situation he/she described, the “amount 
of detail, etc. provided a measuremeri of level of abstraction) 
Younger children (4th and Sth grades) ‘generally reported the 
incident in global and unimeginative terms, with little detail 
and often without regard to the interviewer's understanding of 
the natrative. Older children generally provided a more detailed 
incident and talked about it from more than one PeTapegksue (ngt 
tested for statistical significance). 


° 


, 2. "Manacement" Score (Han ey 1-5) 
This score was again a gitoal. inetieueion of the child's abili 


to manage information based on a real past exp-rience and wha 
ever else he/she could extrapolate from the situalion, Again 
older children ilemonstrated an ability to expand earlier stute- 
ments, ask more juestinns and generally play -the "wait-and-see" 
“ game a bit more with the interviewer (not tested for statistical 
significance). 


, ‘ | 
| 
ef/ 


). Je Role-Taking Score. <aceet 1-5) 


RA numerical score wes also derived for this social perceptign task. 
A score of (1) would indicate little or no evidence. of SA behavior, 
with the situatinn being describtd essentially from hj4/her own 
“viewpoint. A score of (5) would indicate a clear demonstration nf 
the ability to suspend one's own judgment, attitudes and feelings, 


: 1h 2 


and see the situation from the others' perspective. Again, 

N we find. a weak trend in terms of age, but in only one condition 
{School I across grddes) did the RTT-II scores approach significance 
(H=5,67, with 5.99 required for p .05), The other comparisons be- 
tween schools,’ grades and ethnic groups ‘were not significant. | 


RTT-I and RIT-II Correlated 


‘The qug’tion was also. raised in this descriptive exploratory study 
concerning th@™relationship between the cognitive capacities for RT skill and 
actual communicative behavior, In short, would the child with: a high degree 
of RT skill on the communicetion task (behavioral regponses to persuasive 
strategies) also, demonstrate a high-degree of conceptual RT skill on the 
social fercention task? Two tests of correlation were devcloped, 


1.,4 Spearman Rank Correlation coefficient was run on the over§11 
scores derived from the levels of RT skill for prépared strategies 
(RTT-Ib) versus the RT score from the social perception task(ATT-II), 
A correlation coefficient of P=,486 was achieved, indicating a 
moderately positive association, 43. ‘ 


Individual Kendall tau correlation coefficients were run to de-= 
termine the correlation between RTT=Ib and RTT-II for each school 
grade and ethnic ‘nroup. 44 The overall level of significance for 
School I versus School II wasJ=0.36, indicating a moderately 
positive correlation (p&.05). Comparisons for grade versus grade 
across schools reveals a significance range of J=0.30 to 0.40 in- 
dicating @ moderately positiv. correlation between grades. The 
correlation coefficients for each ethnic group were: J=0.56 for 
roup 1 (Anglo), indicating a substantial positive correlation; 
F 0.2% for ethnic group 2 (Slack), indicating a low positive 
association; and J=0.21 for ethnic group 3 (Spanish speaking), 
indicating a low positive correlation, | 


) 
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( DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


os 


Viewing the development of the strategic use of lanquave as a process 
mediated-by role-taking operations P provides us not onky with information 
Telated to the development of thought processes during early, childhood, but 
with several implications for educatjonal practice, This is a very logical 
‘concluding thought since the functions: of language in the classrrom are a 
special case of the. general problem of the es ff language in its socio- 
cultural context, <3 = 

The overall and most. important observation to be /made fegarding this 
.study is that the data clearly indicate that only a Limited number of develop- 
mental dperations related to the social/cognitive prpedas of role-taking are 
in progress during early childhood, . 5 ‘ tT 

Suppoyt for the idea that these various skills in role-taking activity 
are just beg}nning’ to emerge can ‘be found in the analysis of RTT-Ta compared 
with RTT-Ib.J It was anticipated that if older children were able to perceive 
and maintai a significant others’ perspective in an open-ended stratecic in- 
terpefsonal/ situation where only a minimum amount of information was provided 
for the child to "manage" (RTT=Ia), then they woul! certainly be able to make 
strategic interpersonal inferences when presented with specific information 
which they could "manage" (RTT-Ib, prepared steal) analysis .of the 
data from ATT-1a reveals t that older children were nonin Capable of demonstrate 
fing greater skill in rble-takling behavior in terms of eabryering from their 
general knowledge enough information in order to make pr dictions about what | 
(global) appeals might work on significant others, Howey Tr, when 5's were aged 
to "manage" and make use of strategies prepared for saci? ‘feroet receivers, 
and tell gou they wefe different or why they wouldn't-work, this \new perceptual p*® 
end, cognitive demand was cifficult ba fortapenet and apply. Situations calling y 
for the "management," interpretation, categorization and adéptation of pecific / 
persuasive strategies seems to require the abtlity to make higher ae rac 
others in particular situations, Im only one instance did the level gf RT skill 
for older children cn &TT-Ib reach significance (for School I on 0831/ + dja ie. 

An analysis of the communication s stretegies developed by oi ac kee 


| 
‘tial judgments and predictions concerning the role attributes of ees 


ages in terms of the number, type | land. variety of anpeals suggests that little 
differentiation was made even by #th greders ba tugen the type of adneal and 


| eee 
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choice of target. While the number of appeals and number of different appeals 
developed in an open-ended communication exchange was significantly greater for 
older children, the appeals were not jenerally more sophisticates or adapted 
for specific’ receivers, Glder siete ane to have a greater store of 
appeals available and used more of them, but with little attention to complexity 
or specialized adaptation to specific receivers ("shot-qun" approach). “ 
Information from RTT-II indicates that when children are asked: to shift 

‘to a more conceptual role-taking process (understanding and taking ony the 
, thoughts, and feelings of significant others), children (age 9-12) generaTly have 
not yet developed the ability to shift nefepectives,; suspend their aut) judgment, 
attitudes and feelings and sse the situation from the others' perspective CRTT<IT 
scores for S's in grade 6, School I, did approac significance). 

: The question regarding the relationship between the social/cognitive use 
of RT-strategies (RTT=T3p), znd the skills involved in the ‘cognitive capacit dam 


for RtT- II, pace difficult to interpret in light of the lack of signifi- 
: ! 


cance across fost other variables, The most striking result is that a substential 
positive correlation (T =0.56) exists between scores for RTT-I and RFT-II for* 
only ethnic group 1 (Anglo). One possible tentative conclusion which might be 
drawn here is thet although all of the S* s tested were fFrom.the Gane socia- 
economic groyp, white lower-class children “performed considerably t better on 

RTT tasks which involved both the davelonee of social communication "strotegies" 
“(RT behavior) as wed) as conceptual tasks, én ‘ving the adoption r the attit wurles 


and feélings of. others. é 5 
: || 


“One of th daw significant aspects in the. stud@of the development of 

Yanglaye. from a sociolinguistic perspective is that our notions of; communiga- 

tion competence expand enormously. when we examine carefully the grild’s, Symbolic 
and. strategic use! of speech, The question of how and where thesei var icu's role- 
"taking Bebtve bins) mutt "Fiyure in the larger cuntext of the child's everyday 
social develoarent, can be sven in the fact that the acquisition of a given 
inferential activity would make possible forms of social behevior and inter- 

action not previcusly attainabld. A child's eyeholic and pragmatic communication 
competence is Based on how he/ "e perceives, categorizes and maniay yes the linguistic 
and social siteations of his/her unrld and differentiates flasher ways of speaking 
accordingly. what recent research and thought clearly indicates, is that we- 

need to expand cur not. ions of competence and consider hou children use their 


lenguaye } specific chemunicatian’ situations. 
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Educational practice could be much more supportive of this aspect of 
development if less emphasis were placed upon requiring children to learn 
about and speak according to. specific grammatical forms, and more emphasis 
were placed upon helping children to also use their language to perform : 

j certain functions (such as defining or changing perspectives, referring, ab~ 
stracting from a set of ReGEAs a se questions, etc, ). There is growing 
evidence that when children do learn new grammatical: forms they do so hecause 
they have become ‘aware of new "meanings" (new Functions which language can 
perform) for which they must-find means of expression, *” In any case, turning 
‘pur teaching strategies around and ldoking at how children in fact use their 
language to communicate provides us with a much larger view of their ‘Linguistic, 
‘cognitive and social .competence, P 

Finally, when children are given the opportunity td explore hqu danquage 
works as a force for solving problems, for working through interpersonal ex- 
changes, for seeing different points of view, and a whole host of very specialized 

L communication tasks (naming, describing, persuading, for poetic purposes, etc.), 
we have helped to expand the child's*world view ‘and hopefully helped him to move 
From'a limited and powerless position of ele etek insight of: self and others 


to one of power and potential for "coping wifh his world in a more efficient . ” 


manner, .. changing what he finds unsatisfactory to him, and fae lag * 
he Finds good. n 46 : ‘ 
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